48     ANCIENT AND MODERN IMPERIALISM
even the Christian world,, in spite of the efforts of statesmen such as Burke and Bright, has not yet attained.1 But although a few eminent men, who were greatly in advance of their day, may have cherished lofty ideals of this description, I conceive that they1 did not in any way correctly represent the public opinion of the mass of their contemporaries. It would, indeed, be unjust to judge of the general tenor of that opinion by a few isolated episodes. If9 for instance, it be urged that the bleeding head of the vanquished general Crassus was used as a stage accessory in the performance of the Bacchas "to the infinite delight of an audience of half-Hellenized barbarians/'2 it may be replied that posterity will greatly err if it judges of the civilization of the eighteenth century by the conduct of Le Bon, Carrier, and other monsters of the
1  fs Nothing is  more  calamitous  than the divorce of politics from morals, but* in practical politics public and private morals will never absolutely correspond " (Lecky, " Map of Life," p. 181).    Lord Acton (" Historical Essays/' p. 506), with his usual felicity of statement, puts the case thus: (C The principles of public morality are as definite as those of the morality of private life, but they are not identical."
2  Mornmsen, " History, etc.," vol. v., p. 162.